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certainly easy to exaggerate their influence, for the dep-
The de u-    U*J mus* always consider other people beside

wire-pullers. He must try to strengthen
stituents. j^ generaj popularity throughout his district.
He is, indeed, expected to look after the political business
of his constituents, and is a regular channel for the pre-
sentation of grievances and the distribution of favors ;
one of the complaints most commonly heard in France
being that the deputies represent local and personal in-
terests rather than national ones. But even this does not
end his responsibilities. The traditions of centralization
which make all Prance look to Paris for guidance, and
the habit of paternal government that makes men turn
to the state for aid, have caused many people to regard
the deputy as a kind of universal business agent for
his district at the capital, and burden him with all sorts
of private matters in addition to his heavy public duties.
Sometimes this is carried to an extent that is positively
ludicrous. A few years ago a couple of deputies gave
an account at a public dinner of the letters they had
received from their districts. Some constituents wanted
their representative to go shopping for them ; others
asked him to consult a physician in their behalf ; and
more than one begged him to procure a wet nurse,
hearing that this could be done better in Paris than in
the provinces.1 Is it to be wondered that the French
deputy should bend under the weight of his responsi-
bilities ?

If I seem to have drawn a somewhat dark picture of
the position of the deputy, I do not want to be under-

1 This is quoted by Scherer in La Democratic et la France, pp. 34^35.